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_ WHOSE ACQUAINTANCE WITH THAT CELEBRATED PHI- | 1 ; 


LANTHROPIST GAVE HIM THE . MOST. FAVOURABLE 
OPPORTUNITY OF LEARNING W NOT o- 
NERALLY KNOWN, 
His heavenly mind did grant the poor relief; 
And daſh'd from tottering age the tear of grief: 
His gentle arm did lead the old and blind; 
Nor left diſeaſe, or penury behjadz ; 
Suſtained by him, the wretch forgot his woe; 
While he was near, his ſorrows ceas'd to flow. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
. THE Frontiſpiece prefixed to theſe Anec- 


life, by a Lady who reſided ſome months 


previous to bis laſt expedition. 


—— 
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dotes, was ſketched with a pencil fram 


under the ſame roof with Mr. Howard - _ © 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 


Th E author's long acquaint- 
ance with the lamented deceaſ—- 
ed, will, he flatters himſelf, b 
ſufficiently apologize for his 
- preſent attempt. Nothing but 
the name of Howard could have 
induced ſo obſcure an indi- 
vidual as himſelf to come for- 
ward from private life, to expoſe 
his unſkilful pen to the eye of 
unfeeling criticiſm, 

His deſign is not, by laboured 
paneg yric, to inſult the aſhes of 
the departed; or by well turn- 

| | 8 


| „L. | 

ed periods divert the readers 
attention from Mr. "Howard's 
tranſcendent philanthropy. His 


_ name, as long as memory laſts, 


or letters exiſt, will hold a dif- 


tinguiſhed rank among the wor- 


thies of England: and the u 
tues of his heart counterbalanee 
the mall failings that W 
his character. | £302} 090 id 
The writer's. intention is 


i Gwoply to give to the world a 


few fas, relative to the life of © 
this Patriot of the World?” 


not generally known. And 
which he thinks will prove not 


unentertaining. 


To 


— 


dr 


mw — 4 (( 


K* 8 7 
2185 the candour of a . 
public he therefort truſts the 
following ſheets, hoping that 
the offering, though unadormed 
by, fiction or ſtudied graces, 
Will yet meet an indulgent re- 


deption. At all events he flat» 


ders himſelf that the ſabijact 
will preſerve this weak effort of 
his pen from being thrown-by 
With diſdain. And with the 

! perfect biden Viaggi 


rl He remains da? 
Their hs in erat, 

0 tina Nan VEE 
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| Fan en bete bes deſervedly 
or univerſally attracted the obſerv- 


ation and eſteem of mankind than 


that great philanthropiſt, Mr. Hows 
ard; whoſe life has at lengt h fallen 


” 
* 


NCC 4 ti 
t would be . ant to bake 1 
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readers by entering into u tedious des 
tail of his genealogy; for which rea- 

fon I Thall briefly ſay, he was born in 
the county of Bedford, and was de- 
ſoended from a diſtant branch of the 


TIA 


B 


Norfolk 


* 


e ee 

A 2 

Norfolk family. I This extraordinary 
character ſpent his earlieſt years 

abroad. On coming of age, he re- 

turned to England, and took poſ- 

ſeſſion of an ample fortune. To an 

event which occurred at that period 

the world, according to his own avow- 


al, owe thoſe emanations of univerfal 
benevolence which have marked his 
progreſs through lifes 117i 40 
Mr. Howard b 
. at the houſe of a maiden lady, turn- 
ed of forty. She Was of a noble: de- 
ſcent, but depended for her ſupport 
entirely on the ꝙrofits ariſing from 
her lodgings. It was during his 
abode at this good ladyis houſe that 
Mr. Howard was ſeigedl with-a feuer, 
which for ſome weeks reſiſted the art 
of medicine. The maternalearewith 
which this worthy woman watched 
XioFo/ | - BET INS over 


(8) 
over her young lodger, awakened-in 
his breaſt. the warmeſt gratitude ; 
and he reſolved, ſhould he recover, 
to repay in the moſt unbounded 
manner the kindneſs he had expe- 
rienced. Accordingly, the firſt mo- 
ment he was able to quit his cham- 
ber, he requeſted an interview; when 
having expreſſed the high ſenſe he 
entertained of her humane attentions, 
he aſſured, her that he had formed 
determination to Which, if ſhe 
made any exception, his reſalution 
was fixed to bid an eternal adieu 
to his native country.— Ile gave her 
four and twenty hours to conſider 
whether ſhe- would conſent to be. 


come his wife; or, by a rejection, 
drive him an exile from his family 
and friends. The lady judiciouſſy 


painted the great diſparity of their 
B WET years 


| (4) 2 
Fears and circumſtances; but find- 


ing all her powers of eloquence un- 
_ availing, the at length agreed to the 
grateful wiſhes of her lover. 
This (as the world would imagine) 
\ , U-matched pair enjoyed for many 
years the height of human felicity ; 
nor did regret ever once viſit the bo- 
ſom of Mr. Howard. But this ſweet 
| ſunſhine of happineſs was too ſoon 
overclouded by the death of his wor- 
_ thy partner; in gratitude to whoſe 
memory he erected a monument in 
———— | and as a re- 
carried about with him, and when 
. eee eee 
pere Inc... 5 
=_ dowiew) has toes frequently . 
heard to declare, that to the amiable 


rraett To 4a 8842 © 
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water, nor ſcarcely a morſel of bread. 


„ 
example of that lady, and an evil 
which befel him in tlie earlier part 
of his life, he owed his eager deſire 
of benefitting the diſtreſſed. . ! 
- Wiſhing to make the tour of Por- 
tugal, he embarked for that end in 
a Liſbon packet, in the year 1756: 
In this expedition it was his fortune 
to be taken by a French privateer. 
Before he reached Breſt, he had ſufs' 
fered the extremity of thirſt, not 
having for forty hours one drop of 


When he arrived at Breſt (as there 
was then a war between France and 
England,) he was confined in the 
caſtle, and lay ſeveral nights upon 
firaw. Here he had an opportunity 
of obſerving-how cruelly his countrys 
men were treated. From thence he 
was carried to Morlaix; and during 
iS | 1 


K 

the two months he was upon his 
Parole at Carhaix, he correſponded 
with ſeveral of the Engliſh priſoners 


at Breſt, Morlaix, and Dinnan. He 


had fſufficient proof of the bar ba- 
rity exerciſed. againſt the unhappy 
captives, among whom were his o 
ſervants.— Many hundred periſhed, 
and thirty - ſix were buried in a 8 
at Dinnan, in one dax... 
On his return to England, he im- 
_ mediately made known to the com- 
miſſioners of ſiek and wounded ſea- 
men the ſundry particulars he had 
learned; for which he received their 
attention and acknowledgments. The 


were made to che French court, ob- 


tamed redreſs, and were ſent home 
io! the firſt cartel ſhips. And per- ; 


- baps* faid. Mr. Howard. “ what. l 
2117 | ; ; ſuffered 


8 19 
fiftred on th's orca on increaſed 
my ſympathy for the unhappy ſuf 
ferers whoſe caſe I had pleaded”; 
This gentleman's ſecond' wife was 
the accompliſhed and only daughter 
of one of the maſters in chaneery, . 
with whom he received a very hand- 
ſome fortune. This lady diad in 
child-bed, of her firſt child, a ſon 
ho is at preſent. a melancholy; an+ 
halitant of a 0 mad-houſe-at 


Hackney. Bir 3 int 33 5hmob 
- Here 1 ae i dale 


though Mr. Howard undoubtedly 
merited the admiratlon of the-world, 
| yet his conduct to this unhappy ma- 
niac was not altogether free from 
cenſure. Many indeed have been fo 

cruel as to impute this misfortune uf 
the young mans to the too rigid ex- 
erciſe of parental authority. But far 


1 5813 1s 
- 


- 


; EF 
bs it from my imention to impreſs thig | 
idea on the mind of my reader. The 
duty I owe the public obliges me ta 
preſent the dark and light ſhades of 


the character unpartially, Mr. How- 
arcs virtues muſt ever riſe ſuperior to 
fulſome panegyric. As a mortal, he 
was liable to error: and if in this in- 
name he deviated from right, man- 
 kind/may reaſonably believe his judg- 
ment, and not his heart, erred. This 
domeſtic calamity, as may be ſup- 
poſed from the ſenſibility: of kis na- 
ture, proved a continual canker to 
his feelings, and ſerved to imbitter 
thoſe 1 50 7 to mental Tefles- 
"at 2917 1901729907 ls. fort. eu. 
lt was 8 eg ae a 
of this fon that My. Howard fet'ont 


of hig benevolent refearches The = 
ſucceſs _ has attended his humane 


* ; endea- 


98 
endeavours to relieve the miſeries of 


the ſuffering priſoners, is too well 
known to render an elaborate recital 


of hem: neceſlary. The tears of thou- 
ſands ſpeak his praiſe, and gratefully 
embalm the memory of their bene- 
factor the benefactor of mankind in 
general! Each nation felt and o ned 


the bleſt effects; af his univerſal phi» 
Jagthropy 1, and each nation pays the 
tributary tear to the loſs of. dan ner 


equalled worth. neck 
In 177g, . . . 


high ſheriff of Bedfordſhire, he had 


frequent opportunitie of witneſſing 
che. miſeries to which priſoners. were 
(ubjeR... The, circumſtances, hows 


tor activity, was ſeeing many an un- 


fortunate. priſoner dragged. back 10 
jail, after ſeveral months horrible 


—— e 49 = 1 =_ = 


= 
OO emp ea”. cat, oo. i4/oi. .T oc. 6t.of. rr 


ber, that partigularly; excited him 


=; e 15 confine- 


1 
tonfinement, becauſe unable to pay 
the ſundry fees due to the jallor, the 
elerk of the aſſizes, &e. When liber- 
ated by their proſeoutors not ap- 
pear ing apainſt them. Te $2942 226180 
- With a view of removing this 
grievance, he made application to 
the jaſlices' of the county for u fa» 
laty to be given to the jailor in lieu 
of fees: but unable to obtain this, 
for want of a precedent, he jourmied 
to neighbouring counties in ſearechiof 
one. There he beheld new ſeenes = 
of | calaniity, which redoubled his 
anxiety to alleviate the evil. In or- 
der to acquire 4 more perfect know- 
ke, he viſited moſt of the county 
_ jails in England, as all houſes” of 
borrection; änd melancholy wete the 
dene e e e ien WWW 


1 19 2 2112 


Gf 
tt 

Tbs ee 9 
ies | In 


En) 


bin. March, 177% he received a4 


| Faramons- to attend the houſe of 
commons j before which he was ex- 


amined, and hall the hanour of their 


thanks for the pains he had taken. 

Not long afterwards two acts of 
parliament; paſſed one for preſerv- 
ing the health of priſoners, and pre» 
venting the jail diſtemper; the other 
for the relief of priſoners who ſhould 
be acquitted, reſpecting their fees. 


deavours, he in 1773 made a- tour 


firſt intention was, immediately on 


his return, to publifh the reſult of 


his enquiries ;; but, upon more mar 
ture reflection, he thought that hx 


extending his tour abroad, he might 
acquire ſome uſeful information,. Ae 
cordingly he travelled into France, 
5 C 2 Flanders, 


Thus ſucceſsful in his laudable en- 1 


„ 
Flanders, Holland, eee d 
Switzerland. 

In 17% he publiſhed % The 
State of the Prifons in England and 
Wales; with Preliminary Obſerva- 
tions on the Account of ſome Fo- 
reign Priſons :*—4to. He under- 
took, in 1778, a third journey, 
through the Pruſſian and Auſtrian 
dominions, and even extended his 
tours through Italy, and ſeveral of 
the free cities of Germany. The 
remarks he had there made he pub- 
liſhed-in' a ſecond edition, in 1780. 
In 1781 he viſited the capitals of 
Denmark, Ruſſia, Sweden, and Po- 
land.” In 178g he proceeded into 
dome cities in Portugal and Spain, 
and returned by the way of Holland, 
France, and Flanders. In 1784 he 
ppg all — travels, een 

L EI into 


6 


into one narrative. In that ſame year 


he alſo gave the public a curious ac- i 


count of the Baſtile, in octa vo 
During this abſence, a ſubſeription 
was commenced for the purpoſe of 
erecting in honour of him, a ſtatus 
in St. George's Fields, as alſo towards 
the formation of a fund, to be called 


the Howardian Fund, and to be ap- 


plied for the relief of prifoners.---But 


which he with a modeſty not uſually 


met with, on his return to England 
in 1787, declined in the following 
letter addreſſed to the ſubſcribers. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


You are entitled to all the grati- | 


tude I can' expreſs for the teſtimony 
of approbation you have intended me, 


- 


and 1 am truly ſenſible of the honour 
done me; but at the ſame time you 
— muſt 


| (34 

muſt permit me to inform ow 
nne violating all my feel. 
ings, conſent to it; and that the exe 
eution of your deſign would be a cruel 
| Puniſhment to me. It is therefore 

my earneſt requeſt, that thoſe friends 

who wiſh my happineſs, and future 
comfort in life, would withdraw their 
names from the ſuhſcription, and that 
the execution PRE 
ee eee, 
now going on in ſeveral of the gaols 

of this kingdom, and which I hope 
will become general, the greateſt ho- 
nour, and the moſt en I 
can poſſibly receive. : 
i ber foe en, Shed | 
cantiot, permit the fund Which, in 
my abſence and without my conſent, 
bath. been called the Howardian 
Hirt Fund, 


4 


and that I will have no concern in tho 


Ls) 
Fund, to go in future by that name 


diſpoſal of the money ſubſcribe; my 
fituation and various purſuits renders 
ing it impoſſible for me to pay any 
attention to ſuch a general plan, which 


can only be carried into due effect in 


particular diſtricts, by a conſtant at- 
ee eee oT. 

HI IL am, St noi: | 
"794 my dn cies 40 
n ee your obliged 4d 511709 


and faithful humble ſervant; 11 


„  . JOHN HOWARD: 
London, Feb. 16. 10412 [fl 6113 mtl 
Various were the ſcenes. Mr. How⸗ 
ard witneſ Ted during his refidence a- | 
broad, and many a miſerable wretch 


did his charity releaſe from “ black 


2 At Wee re, he by 


I of 


{ 26 } 


of an unhappy lady whom he acciz 
dentally met in one of the hoſpitals 
in that country. She was of Engliſh 
birth; and had with a romantic affec- 
tion followed the fortunes of a belov- 
ed huſband to that inlloſpitable clime, 
On her arrival ſhe learned that the ob- 
jet of her fondneſs was no mote.— 
To complete the horrors of her ſitua- 
tion ſhe was pregnant, and deſtitute _ 
of either money or friends. Over- 
come by theſe accumulated griefs, rea- 
ſon tottered, and madneſs. eaſed her 
mind of the torments of reflection. 
In this melancholy ſtate ſhe was de. 
livered of an infant, who happily liv- 
ed not to learn the ſorrows of its pa- 
rent. Some time after the birth of 
her child, this unfortunate lady re- 
covered. the powers of recollection, 
only to feel with added poignancy the | 
"EN miſery | 


miſery of her fate A perpetual con- 


finement was now her only ꝓroſpect; 


and ſuch undoubtedly would have 
been her fate but for the benevolent 
exertions of Mr. Howard. He gained 
her freedom, ſupplied: her with mo- 


ney... and had her ſafely conyeyed 
back to England, where he promiſed 
ſhe, ſhould. receive from him. A 1 
annuity during her life. * 

When the danger as well as diffi 
culty is conlidered that attended the 
unparalleled. undertaki ings of Mr. 
Howard; when we. view. him at an 
age which demanded eaſe and re tire- 


ment, entering without dread the 


receptacles for diſeaſe, vice, and pe- 
nury, we. feel our eſteem amount to 
adoration. | | 


Mr. Burke, that 93 orator, | 
in one of his doquent addreſſes, ſpeak- 


F#*® 
* 


* i D 2 ing 


r er 
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Ing, of this wonderful man, ſays, „1 


cannot forbear, when mentioning this 
gentleman, remarking, thathis labours 
and writings have done much towards 
opening the eyes and hearts of man- 
kind. He has viſited all Europe---not 
to ſurvey the ſumptuoufneſs of palaces, 
or the ſtatelineſFof temples ; not to 
make accurate meaſurements of the 
remains of ancient grandeur, nor to 
form a ſcale of the curioſity o modern 
art; not to collect medals c or manu- 
fcripts; but to dive into the depth of 
dungeons; to plunge in the infection 
of hoſpitals; to furvey the manſions 
of ſorrow and pain; to take the gauge 
and dimenſions of miſery, depreſſion, 


and contempt; to remember the for- 


ſaken; and to compare and collate the 
diſtreſſes of all men, under all climes. 
There is in his plan originality; 
„ and 


6 290 | 
and it is as full of genius as humanity. 
It is a; voyage of diſcoyeryʒ a circum- 
nayigation of charity, Already the 
benefit of his labours are felt more or 


leſz in every country. And I ferventiy 


with he may anticipate his final reward 
by ſeeing allł its effects fully realized 
in his own, He will receive in groſs, 
not hy retail, the reward of thoſe who 
viſit the priſoners; and he has ſo fore- 
ſtalled and monopoliaed this, branch 
of charity, that there will. be, L may 
venture to aſſert, little room to merit 


by ſuch acts of benevalence hereafter!” 
lt has been a matter of aſtoniſhment 


. that Mr, Howard ſhould have ſo long 
eſcaped the infection of thoſe dun- 
geons and hoſpitals he ſo frequently 
viſited; and he has often been aſked 
ne precautions he uſed ; to, which 
. nv +: | 


Da «Ta. 


f 
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Jo preſerve myſelf from infection 
in the "Hoſpitals -and priſons J viſit, 
next to the goodneſs and mercy of the 


Author of my being, temperance and 


cleanlineſs are my preſervatives.— 
Truſting in in Divine Providence, and 
believing: myſelf in the way of "Toy 
duty, 7 fear no evil.” I never enter an 
hoſpital or priſon before breakfaſt, 
and in an offenſive room 1 ſeldom 
draw iny breath. deeply: in boil 

In his perſon Mr. Howard was of a 


OM ſtature, with a ſpeakirig bene vo- 
lence of countenanee: and when young 


had been eſteemed: handſome. His 
education had been liberal; in his 


manners he was modeſt and unaſ- 
fuming; and in his purſuits ſteady, 
diligent, and aRtive, He poſſeſſed a 
conſtitution unimpaired by either the 
debaucheries of the luxuries 
wa: . of 


4 
of the table. He had many'particus 
larities of temper very unpleaſing, and 
was ſingularly refined in his ideas of 
female delicacy. And notwithſtand- 
ing it may ſeem a contradiction to his 
general character, he was not natu- 
rally of a generous diſpoſition. To 
the neceſſities of private ſorrov he fell 
dom beſtowed relief, nor did he ex- 
pend much on either himſelf or friends. 
About fixteen years ago he was attack 
ed with a moſt violent fit of the gout, 
which he imputed to too high living. 
In conſequence of this idea, he de- 
clared that ſhould it pleaſe his 
God to grant him relief from the tor- 
tures he then endured, never more to 
ſubje& himſelf to the like infirmity, 
by indulging in the exceſs of the 
table. To which determination he 

adhered moſt religiouſly, as he never 
Voirq from 
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from that hour, to the hour of his 
diſſolution, taſted any kind of animal 
ſood, wines, or ſpirits. He had no 
regular dinners, but lived in winter 
un tea, bread, butter, and honey; and 
in ſummer on vegetables and fruits, 
. Nor could'any temptation preyail on 
him to ſwerve from this mode of 
Fring While he was at Vienna, he 
was introduced to the late emperor, 
Joſeph the Second, - That monarch 
was ſo greatly pleaſed with the unaf- 
fected ſimplicity of the man, and his 
glorious endeavours to promote the 
comſort of thoſe unfortunate beings 
ſd commonly regarded as the out- 
caſts of ſociety, that he not only or- 
dered him free admiſſion into all pri- 
ſons, houſes of correction, and hoſpi- 5 
tals; but invited him to dinner. This 


Tour Mr, Howard could not with 
propriety 


6 
propriety reject. and was therefore 
conſtrained to make his appearance 
at the table; at which he ſat an unen- 
gaged ſpectator until che deſert was 
brought on. f | 

Another trait not unworthy obſer- 
vation in the character of this extra- 
ordinary traveller, was the little vatue 
he placed on the favours of crowned 
heads. The forms neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerved in their preſence was exqui- 
ſitely irkſome to his free mind; nor 
could any perfuaſion urge him to con- 
form to the bending of the knee. He 
deemed ſuch a mode of reverence due 
only to the Supreme, and therefore 
improper to be uſed to a mortal,- —— 
And he aſſured me when he was in- 
troduced at the courts abroad, he ever 
contrived to avoid that ridiculous 

: ceremony; and fo ſincerely was he 
Fg honoured 
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honoured from the prince down to 
the meaneſt individual, that this pecu- 
larity eſcaped cenſure. 

It was his cuſtom to riſe between 
five and fix in the morning, and to be 
in bed by nine in the evening. In 
the courſe of the day he walked many 
miles; and no weather, however in- 
temperate, conſined him to the houſe, 
or tempted him to enter a coach. 

When he travelled, it was uſually 
in the ſtage or diligence, and on the 
road conſtantly changed both name 
and character with his ſervant; a 
man whom he had brought up from 
a boy, and in whom he placed the 
moſt implicit confidence.---This ſer- 
vant ſerved him in their voyages in the 
different capacities of, houſe-maid, 


cook, ſteward „ and companion; and 
a more 
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a more faithful intelligent creature 
than he is, I believe never exiſted. 
On Mr. Howard's arrival at his 
place of deſtination, it was his prac- 
tice to paſs as a phyſician, and under 
that character he viſited the Greek 
hoſpitals at Zante, Smyrna, &c. to 
inveſtigate more deeply their method 
of treating the plague. He held fre- 
quent conſultations with the phy- 
ſicians of the different places, to whom 
| he. was obliged to give conſulting 
dees. Thus did he ſpare neither fa- 
tigue, expence, or hazard. In one 
of his letters to a friend in Eng- 
land he ſays, < I arrived at Salonica 


on Saturday, in a Greek boat full of 


paſſengers, one of whom being taken 
ill, he was brought to me, as I always 
paſs for a phyſician. I felt his pulſe, 
looked at the ſwelling, and ordered 


3 | 
him: to be kept warm in a little cabin; 
as he had cought cold. In two hours 
after I ſent for a French captain, de- 
firing him to give mo alarm, hut ſaid 
that I was perſuaded that| aan had 
the ꝑlague; and on the Itiaſd after 
Lſaw his grave i elsziqlon 
The firſt year in which MryHow⸗ 
ard embarked on his divine and un- 
pretedentted reſearches, he met: with 
Ady, far ad vaficed in her pregs 

nancy, had imprudently ventured to 
accompany her huſband in à voyage 
to Eiben. Contrary winds detained 
then ſome days beyond the uſuał pe- 
The lady now. too late repented her 
indiſeretion, us ſhe found ſome ſymp- 
toms of her labour approaching 
in Sg 5 Every 
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Evexy hour her ſituation became more 
alarming, for to complete her dif 


and hath were equally inexperienced. 
Mr. Howard happened to make one 
among the paſſengers, and ſeeing the 
himſelf to that gentleman, laying 
*+. that although na prafeſſional man, 
yet, as phyſic had engroſſed much of 
his ſtudy, and he was ſenſible tliat the 
lady muſt perhaps periſh for want of 
aſſiſtance he would, if agreeable viſit 
her, and give her what help his little 
knowledge of midwifery permittsd- 
This humane offer, as maybe file - 
poſed, was thankfully embracedꝭ and 
Mr. Howard had the ineffahle ſatisfae- 
tion of preſenting to the huſband a 
ſon, who but for the timely exertion 
$a. ©, 0 


. 

of his ſkill, muſt have been conſigned 
to the tomb with its ſuffering parent. 

It would be impoſſible to expreſs 
the gratitude of the ſo late miſerable 
pair, or the tender and watchful atten- 
tion with which this excellent man 
continued to attend his patient, whoſe 
happy recovery proved the moſt plea- 
ſing reward to his feelings. 

Thus in the perpetual exerciſe of 
benevolence, this conſummate philan- 
_ thropiſt hurried from one ſcene of 
miſery to another, never weary of 
doing good. Nor could any perſuaſion 
prevail upon him to loiter in a place 
where he could not by his ie benefit 
affliction, 
Mr. B. Pryce, of Wilton, ſays, 
that a few years ago, when examin- 
ing the priſons in Wiltſhire, that 
God. like man made ſome enquiries 
| 1 | of 
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of him reſpecting an annual donation 
to the ordinary and priſoners of the 


county jails ; and that after giving 


him the beſt information in his power, 
he was eager to pay a ſmall tribute of 
reſpe& and gratitude to ſuch tranſ- 
cendent worth, by applauding the 


meritorious work he was engaged in, 
and requeſting the honour of his 


company at Wilton, from which he 


was but three miles diſtant.— As an 


inducement, the painting and ſculp- 
ture at Wilton-houſe were mentioned, 
as not unworthy the attention of a 
traveller. But this (continued Mr. 
Pryce) he modeſtly declined to ad- 
mit of any merit in his benevolent 
undertaking; ſaying, It is nothing 
more, Sir, than a particular turn;“ 

and politely aſſured him, that he 
never ſtopped to ſee * Famous 


Ry 


_ bouſes, 
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houſes, or the curioſities they contained: 


And indeed fuch was the unexampled 
aſſiduity of this great Philantbropift, 
that eyery moment feemed loft which 
did not tend to alleviate the forrows 
thorn from the pillow: of calamity! | 
Mr. Howard; in his political ſenti- 


ments, united with miniſtry; and was 


vn the moſt. intimate terms with the 
preſent Chancellor, Mr. Pitt, and the 
Duke of Richmon . 


' «Fo this intimacy nee . 
baditants of St. George Fields im- 
| pute, in a great meaſure, the WW ſuc- 
zefs of the infolvent bill.—One par- 


ticular plea urged by its oppoſers, 


Was a hiſtory related by Mr. How- 


ard. The truth 'of * nn 


. e 
W vn been chrown 115 | 
| the 
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che King's Bench by a creditor Mr. 
Howard having ſome dcquairitanee 
with him, on learning his emba- 
raſſtd ſituation, viſited him wit 
benevolent: deſign of relieving his 
nereſſities. But, ' unfortunately for 
the Quaker and the other inhabi- 
tants of that dreary abode, painful 
reflection had urged him to ſwerve 
from the rigid doctrine held out hy 
his brethren, and to endeavour; by 
a-focial glaſs, to obliterate for he 
moment the miſeries of a f. On - 
Mr. Howard's entrance within thoſe 
diſmal walls, the firſt object that 
attracted his eyes was the unfortu- 
nate debtor playing: at ſkittles, and 
in a ſtate of intoxication, A have 
already obſerved, that this great phi- 
lunchropiſt was moſt ſingularly abſte- 
miousʒ and I muſt further add, that in 
9981 his 
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his religious principles he was of that 


ſect called Difſenters ; conſequently 
ſo palpable a deviation from de- 


_ ceficy in a man profeſſing the Qua- 


kers religion, ſeemed to him to call 


. for the ſevereſt chaſtiſement. To 


complete the apoſtate's error, he 
warmly invited Mr. Howard to par- 
take of a cheerful glaſs. Thus doubly 
diſguſted, and turned from his firſt 
charitable. purpoſe, he quitted the 
gloomy habitation, and returned home 
more fully perſuaded of the necef- 


fity of regulating anew the — | 


gences allowed to priſoners. | 
I need not, I conceive, mention * 


e dale eg 


aneodote, nor the exaggerated ſtile in 


which it was repeated in the Houſe 
of Lords, or the impreſſion it made 
on the hearers, when told with all 

the 


CW Wer; 
the flowers of rhetoric, as an obſerv- 
ation that had lately been made by 
the truly excellent and chriſtian Mr. 
Howard, whoſe exertions to ſoften 
the woes of his fellow=creatures had 

ſo juſtly immortalized his name. 
_ Many perſons have maliciouſly en- 
deavoured to caſt a ſhade over the 
brightneſs. of this extraordinary cha- 
racer, by. aſcribing his public acts 
of munificence to oſtentatious motives 
But from the knowledge I had of his 
humility, and the little attention he 
always paid to the flattering incenſe 
daily offered to him, I am convinced 
his ſentiments were much too exalted | 
to admit ſo ſelfiſh a view, Low minds 
alone will aſſent to the idea, hoping 
thereby to rob his charities of their 
merit, and his name of that veneration 

F with 
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with which it has hitherto been men- 
tioned. = | | 
No man perhaps ever returned to 
| His country more idolized than did Mr. 
Howard. Perſons of all deſcriptions 
have obtruded themſelves into his pre- 
ſence to catch-one glance of his fea- 
tures; and indeed fo very troubleſome 
and alarming to him did theſe frequent 
viſits become, that he at laſt ſuſpected 
his life to be endangered by the pro- 
miſcuous admiſſion of ſtrangers. Some 
particular publications of the Baſtile, 
&c. which he had procured under the 
diſguiſe of an old fruit woman, and 
at the immediate hazard of his life, 
and which he had printed, gave riſe 
to his fears. And however ridiculous 
theſe apprehenſions may ſeem, it is a 
fact, that he was obliged to ſteal from 

2 Paris, 
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Paris, nor could he ever after ren 
openly there. 5 
Once in as I 8 
that a lady, a zealous admirer of 
this charitable traveller, eager to be- 
hold, and converſe: with ſo celebrated 
a man, called ſeveral times at his 
houſe; before ſhe had the good fortune 
to meet with him; and when ſhe did 
gain admittance, her appearance was 
ſo little prepoſlefling, that the mind 
of Mr. Howard could not diveſt itſelf 
of a+ certain dread. of aſſaſſination.— 
Her amazing height, and tout en ſemble 
was ſo extremely maſculine, that the 
idea of a man diſguiſed in woman's 
clothes inſtantly occured, and he haſti- 
ly rung his bell, and by a look com- 
-manded his ſervant to wait. — His 
fears were, however, groundleſs, for 
the good woman, after having ſuf- 
F2 ſufficiently 
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ficiently wearied his patience with an 
enthuſiaſtic and bombaſt diſplay of 
the vaſt veneration in which ſhe held 
his labours in the cauſe of humanity, 
very quietly took her leave; declaring 
« jhe could now die in peace. | 
About fifteen months ago this 
wonderful and curious inveſtigator of 
priſons, lazarettos, &c. once more em- 
barked on his benevolent enquiries, 
reſolving to extend his unprecedented 
charities even to the inhoſpitable re- 
gions of Turkey; in the laudable 
hope, that the ſame methods which he 
had diſcovered to check the influence 
of the jail infection, would be effica- 
ciots alſo againſt the plague” But 
death has put a period to the exertions 
of this extraordinary friend to man- 
le caught a malignant fever in 
d | adminiſtering 


(2 


adminiſtering medicines to many poor 
wretclies in the hoſpital at: Cherſon in 
the Crimea, who languiſhed ainder tha 
ſame malady; and thus, in exerting the 
glorious benevolence of his mind, ho 
died on the aoth of January laſt, aſter 
an illneſs of ten days. And according 
to his own directions, his remains 
were interred at a villa near Cherſon. 
Thus fell the philanthopic Howard, 
whoſe ſoul, to borrow an idea . A 
beautiful poem®, 
Girding creation in one warm embrace, 9 
«« Extends the ſaviour arm from pole to pole, 
FI. Ang felt.s Kin to all the humanirace! | 
80 exquiſite was the ſenſibility and 
ſympathy of this lamented man, that 
the very brutes experienced in-a pe- 
cular degree his protection. One 
particular inſtance I ſhall beg leave to 
| | * Triumph of Benevolence. 


mention, 
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mention, which is, that when his 
horſes were grown old and infirm in 
his ſervice, they were allowed the 
range of a rich paſture, and not left 
to periſh. on the roads as common 
hacks. From this, as well as other 
ſtories related of his humanity, it 
may indeed be faid, that not only 
the human race, but © birds, beaſts, 
and inſects ow reaſon. to . his 
gentle powers. 

It was further the cuſtom of this 
excellent and extraordinary man, to 
build a cottage every year on his 
eſtate, a place called Cordington, in 
Bedfordſhire ; and to put a poor fa- 
mily in poſſeſſion of it, on expreſs 
condition however, that they attend- 
ed divine ſervice every Sunday, either 
at church, at maſs, or at meeting. By 
this circumſtance we may fee his ex- 


panded 
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panded and benevolent diſpoſition 
was confined to no ſect or nation. 
While on this ſubject, I cannot for- 
bear noticing that for cleanlineſs, re- 
gularity, and ſobriety, the inhabitants 
of the little village of Cordington is 


perhaps not to be equalled 1 in all Eng- 
land. 


To expatiate on the various purview 
the noble-minded Howard has render- 
ed mankind, would lead me beyond 
the limits I have preſcribed myſelf, 
and ſhall only obſerve in the words 
of an elegant writer © that it is an 
honour to the iſle of Britain, that ſuch 
a ſpeck in the univerſe ſhould have 
produced ſuch a man- And that 

through him has the fame of Britiſh 
Vuirtue extended over the whole globe, 
and the drearieſt abodes of miſery and 
diſeaſe have echoed with his praiſes. 

Particular 


| 
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Particular cities and communities 
through which he paſſed, failed not 
to pay him that reſpect which his ex- 
alted virtue claimed. At Dublin he 
was created by the univerſity a doctor 
of laws, and the city of Glaſgow, and 
the town of Liverpool, by enrolling 
him among their members, did ho- 
nour to themſelves. 
Zut now that he is gone to meet the 
reward of his labours! that final and 
complete reward beſtowed upon the 
righteous! Now is the time for a 
grateful nation to record his worth 
without violating the modeſty. of the 
man. | His actions ſhould be held forth 
for general imitation, and the riſing ge- 
neration ſhould be taught to reverence 
bis memory. Virtue claims this re- 
tribution here. Let us but reflect 


how fave: among us, who, though en- 


dowed 


864 
dowed with the means, would at the 
advanced period of ſixty, wander to 
diſtant climes to ſoothe affliction and 
diffuſe comfort through the manſions 
of deſpair. To proſecute his noble, 
his humane plan, he forſook and 
abandoned the comforts of his pleaſant 
home, and with the ſtrongeſt benevo- 
lence of ſoul, riſked his life for the 


public good. A martyr to his ex- 


alted notions of philanthropy, his 
mortal frame now moulders in foreign 
ground, and has been by ſtrangers 
honoured, and by ſtrangers mourned.” 
His glorious labours demanded a 
* grateful tribute, and the ſons of Britain 
muſt indeed be inſenſible if there is 
not a wide and ſtrenuous emulation to 
to raiſe an honorary pile to the me- 
mory of ſuch an illuſtrious example 
of buman virtue. | 
FINIS. 
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